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SERMON XIX. 


BY REV. 8. T. SPEAR, D. D., OF BROOKLYN, N. Y.* 


“Therewith bless we God, even the Father ; and therewith curse we men, 
which were made after the similitude of God.””—Jamms 3: 9. 


TuE apostle, in the context, was condemning the vices of the 
tongue. Sometimes employed in praising God, it seemed to 
him strange, that the same instrument should be used in curs- 
ing men, “ which are made after the similitude of God.” 

Similitude means likeness. “The similitude of God” is 
likeness to God. Man is hence like God, not in all respects, 
yet sufficiently so to make it true, that he is fashioned after 
the similitude of his Maker. 

This idea and mode of expression are doubtless borrowed 
from the book of Genesis. God said,—‘ Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness.” “In the day that God created 
man, in the likeness of God made he him.” After the flood it 
was said —‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed; for in the image of God made he man.” A 
special emphasis is placed on this view of human nature. Ac- 


*Preached in the City of Niles, Michigan, July 26th, 1863, and published by 
request. 
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cording to the estimate of the Psalmist, man was madé but a 
little lower than the angels, in the divine arrangement crowned 
with glory and honor, indeed commissioned to hold dominion 
over all the inferior works of the Creator’s hand. 

Upon this view are suspended the most elementary questions 
in morals. What is man, not as a king or a subject, not in the 
mere accidents of his being or birth, but in his essential na- 
ture? The fate of all morality turns upon the answer given 
to this question. All our rights and all our social duties, in 
their final analysis, terminate at this point. The definition of 
man includes the ground-work of morality, just as the defini- 
tion of God includes that of piety. 

I shall hence seek, in this sermon, to evolve those views of 
human nature, which are implied in its creation after the simil- 
itude of God, believing them to be among the very first prin- 
ciples of Christian morality. I remark then,— 

In the first place, that man is a creature of God.—God gave 
him his being, and all the faculties connected therewith. Every 
man can say to the Great Source of all being,—‘‘ Thou art my 
Father, and I am thy child.” We all have a divine parentage, 
direct in the creation and gift of our spiritual endowments, 
indirect in our earthly pedigree. This is just as true of the 
sun-burnt African as it isof the Caucasian who may perchance 
glory in the hue of his skin. Whatever man is, that God has 
made him. If there be moral sublimity in the divine charter 
of his rights, or in the duties imposed upon him, or in the at- 
tributes and objects of his existence, God has placed it there. 
Let us be careful not to misinterpret the creature, lest we may 
be involved in the guilt of dishonoring the Creator. 

I observe, secondly, that man amid all his diversities of type, 
possesses a common nature.—The idea of James is, that all men, 
not simply some, are made after the similitude of God. This 
similitude is common to the race, being the essential fact among 
all classes of men. 

Human beings, notwithstanding their diversities of com- 
plexion, physical organization, religious beliefs, social customs 
and manners, condition and improvement, form one and but one 
species—one great family called men—being bound together 
by a common nature, descending from a common parentage 
both divine and human, and separated from all the tribes of 
mere animal life by an impassable gulf. This unity or identity 
of nature makes every man our brother. It connects the race 
by a fraternity of relations and obligations. Each is a type of 
the whole; each is a complete pattern of what is essential to 
humanity; in each you see a member of the human family, and 
as such, your equal by a Magna Charta much older than that 
of King John. 
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Paul, when standing on Mars-Hill, and speaking to the proud 
and philosophic Athenians, who themselves superior to all 
other races of men, informed them,—first, that God had “made 
the world and all things therein,”—secondly, that this same 
God “hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the times 
before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation.” This 
phrase, “ one blood,” evidently means one nature with one com- 
mon parentage. The apostle had in view the Mosaic record of 
man’s creation and early settlement of the earth. His eye wa’ 
fixed upon Adam, who in the Scriptures is called “the first 
man,” because he is the common ancestor of all men. Paul’s 
statement to those who admit his inspired authority, is then 
decisive as to the homogeneous nature and origin of human 
beings. Adam is the common father of us all. 

The account of the creation as given by Moses, is equally 
conclusive. According to this account, Adam and Eve are the 
primitive sources of the human family. Noah, who transmitted 
the life of the race across the flood, was one of the patriarchs, 
descended from, and born in the line of Adam. Noah was a 
man, bearing the distinctive lineaments of the first father. His 
three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth, were men. From them, 
according to the Scriptures, have sprung all the nations of the 
earth, the Negro races of Africa, whose humanity has some- 
times been questioned, being the natural progeny of Ham. 
Ham, I suppose, was a man; and hence I infer that his children 
are men, and will be to the last generation. They are black 
men; yet color is no criterion of humanity. 

The apostacy of Adam involved the race in sin and death, 
because “ is our common father; and so too the redemption 
by Jesus Christ, the mediator between God and man, is pro- 
vided for all without any reference to the distinction of color or 
country. In the language of Dr. Smyth, of South Carolina, 
our common humanity and common parentage are “made the 
basis on which all the doctrines of Scripture relating to the 
fall and recovery, the guilt and redemption of man, are 
founded.” They also “form the foundation on which are erect- 
ed the claims of charity, love, and all the offices of Christian 
philanthropy.” The command to go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature, refers to all the varieties 
of men found on the habitable globe. The essential unity of 
the human race is as certain as the truth of the Bible. 

The same conclusion equally follows when we bring this 
question to the bar of science. Dr. Breckinridge has foe | said, 
—“Every department of knowledge has been searched for 
evidence, and all respond with a uniform testimony. The 
physical structure, constitution, and habits of the race—the 
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mode in which it is produced, in which it exists, in which it 

erishes,—everything that touches its mere animal existence, 

emonstrates the absolute certainty of its unity; so that no 
other generalization of physiology is more clear or more sure. 
Rising one step, to the highest manifestation of man’s physical 
organization,—his use of language and the power of connected 
speech,—the most profound survey of this most tedious and 
complex part of knowledge, conducts tae inquirer to no con- 
élusion more indubitable than that there is a common origin, a 
common organization, a common nature, underlying and run- 
ning through this endless variety of a common power, peculiar 
to the race, and to it alone. Thus asecond science—philology 
—has borne its marvelous testimony. Rising one more step, 
and passing more completely into a higher region, we find the 
rational and moral nature of men of ever e and kindred 
absolutely the same;—those great faculties by which man 
alone, and yet by which every man perceives that there is in 
things that distinction which we call true and false, and that 
other distinction which we call good and evil, upon which dis- 
tinction and which faculties rests at last the moral and intel- 
lectual destiny of the entire race, belonging to us as men, 
witeout which we are not men, and with which we are at the 
head of the visible creation of God. Soa third science—the 
science which treats of the whole moral constitution of man, 
embracing in its wide scope many subordinate sciences—has 
delivered its testimony. Tf we rise another step, and surve 
man as he is gathered into families and tribes and nations, wit 
an endless variety of development, we still behold the broad 
foundations of a common nature reposing under all,—the livin 
proofs of a common origin struggling through all—the gran 
= of a common being ruling in the midst of all. Soa 

ourth, and the youngest of the sciences—ethnology—brings 
her tribnte. And now from this lofty summit survey the aie 
track of ages. In their length and-in their breadth, scrutinize 
the recorded annals of mankind. There is not one page on 
which one fact is written, which favors the historical idea of a 
diversity of nature or origin; while the whole scope of human 
history involves, assumes, and proclaims, as the first and grand- 
est historic truth, the absolute unity of the race.” 

As to the Ethiopian race, or Cushites, the descendants of 
Ham through Cush, resident in Central, Western and Southern 
Africa, Dr. Smyth, in his admirable treatise on the “Unity of 
the Human Races,” has clearly shown that comparatively a 
high degree of: civilization was the former condition of the 
Negro, amply evincing his claim to a place in the great calen- 
dar of humanity. The effort to displace him from this position 
is a failure. The Negro, notwithstanding his present degreda- 
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tion, is a man, historically and philosophically a man. He be- 
longs to a race that was once powerful. Heeren observes in 
his “ Historical Researches,” that, “ except the Egyptians, there 
is no aboriginal people of Africa with so many claims upon our 
attention as the Ethiopians.” He speaks of them as “from the 
remotest times to the present, one of the most celebrated and 
yet most mysterious of nations.” It is the opinion of Niebuhr, 
the great historian, that hieroglyphic writing, and all that we 
afterwards find as Egyptian sivinetion, originated with the 
Ethiopians. In the seventh century before Christ, Ethiopian 
kings conquered Egypt and reigned over it for fifty years. 
Long before this, the Ethiopians were a famous and powerful 
people, often disputing the supremacy of Egypt in arts as well 
asinarms. Cambyses, the Persian invader, having conquered 
Egypt, sent ambassadors as spies to Ethiopia. The reply to 
the monarch was in these words,—‘“ Go, tell your king he is not 
a just man,—else he had not coveted a land not his own, nor 
brought slavery on a people who never did him any wrong. 
Bear him this bow, and say,—The King of the Ethiops thus 
advises the King of the Persians,—When the Persians can pull 
a bow of this strength thus easily, then let them come with an 
army of superior strength against the long-lived Ethiopians. 
Till then, let them thank the gods that they have not put it 
into the heart of the sons of the Ethiops to covet countries 
which do not belong to them.” This language has the clear 
ring of a powerful and energetic humanity. Herodotus speaks 
of the ancient Ethiopians as a tall and powerful race of men. 
The eunuch to whom Philip preached, and who seems to have 
been a Jewish proselyte, belonged to this race. He was aman 
of great authority under Candace, Queen of the Ethiopians; 
and surely no-one will doubt the humanity of this eunuch, or 
his high development as a man, who has read the history of 
his conversion. 

Iam quite aware that the Ethiopian race has for a long 
period been the subject of a sad decline, and that its present 
condition is one of extreme depression; yet this phenomenon 
is not peculiar to the Ethiopian. The Egypt of to-day is not 
the Egypt that once took the lead in the civilization of the 
world. Greece and Rome, where are they? Certainly not 
where or what they were two thousand years ago. In the 
seventh century the Arab race was exceedingly powerful; and 
yet it has now lost its military prestige and political empire. 
That which has befallen the tropical man of Africa, has hap- 
pened in the history of other people. It is well for us to re- 
member that when the Ethiopian was in his glory, our British 
ancestors were savages, feeding on acorns, eating the raw flesh 
_ of animals, and clad in the skins of wild beasts. Though bar- 
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barians, they were men; and so the descendants of Ham, the 
Cushites, are still men, though greatly fallen from the position 
of their ancestors, inhabiting a very productive country, and 
wanting nothing but Christianity and good government to make 
them again a power in the world. The time will come when 
Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands unto God; and then the 
triumphs of the gospel in the elevation of her long degraded 
sons, will leave no doubts as to the question of their essential 
humanity. We pay a poor compliment to science, and a much 
poorer one to religion, when we seek to justify our oppression 
of this race by denying its participation in all those attributes 

hysical and mental, by which man is distinguished from a 

rute. The Negro is no more a brute than I am, no less a man 
than Iam. His humanity makes him my brother, the descend- 
ant of my father, related to me by the bonds of a common ori- 
gin and a common nature. His rights to him are as sacred and 
valuable as mine are tome. The noblest elements of any man 
are common to all. Man is a much larger word than King. 
This, I take it, is the doctrine of a true Christian Democracy. 

I am now prepared to say in the third place, that besides being 
the creatures of God, and possessing a common nature, all men are 
made in His mental image.—God is a Spirit, having no form or 
bodily parts. Man is a spirit, as such allied to that vast empire 
of beings of whom God is the Head, all of whom are fashioned 
after the image of their Maker, in this sense being partakers 
of the divine nature. 

This image of God as set forth in the structure of man, em- 
braces the following particulars: first, REASON, to think, to in- 
vestigate God and things, to conceive of ends and means, to 
judge of the true and the false: secondly, conscIENCE, to see the 

ood and the evil, enforcing the former and condemning the 
atter, making man a moral being subject to the guidance of 
law, and justly responsible for his conduct: thirdly, FREE WILL, 
lifting him above the region of mere mechanical forces, and 
thus fitting him to be the voluntary and uncoerced source of 
his own spiritual deeds: fourthly, arrections, that like his God 
he may love, and possess a moral character: finally, IMMORTALITY, 
rendering his mental life once begun, coeval with his Author. 
These characteristics of man as a spirit give him his rank, and 
assimilate him to his Maker, being the working elements of his 
career and destiny in both worlds. Whether civilized or 
savage, black or white, bond or free, saintly or sinful, living or 
dying, in heaven or in hell, these principles make him a MAN— 
that sacred, moral, and immortal personality, upon whose nature 
is installed the image.of God, whose native glories no event 
can change, and oy expunge. Degrade this gifted crea- 
ture as much as you please, and still he lives, and moves, and 
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acts, and thinks, and wills, and feels, with the unmistakable 
marks and expressions of his essential manhood. Place the 
heel of oppression upon his neck, and crush him to the ver 
earth, and yet by an instinct as irrepressible as it is omeatal 
he will lift the banner of his outraged nature, assert his sense 
of the wrong, redress the injury if he can, and in the absence 
of relief pour the agonizing dirge of despair upon the pitiless 
breeze. You cannot sink man below the consciousness that 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are his inalienable 
rights. You cannot beat these ideas out of his soul. God has 
placed them there. They are the fixed convictions, and per- 
manent aspirations of human nature. No education can change 
them, or make them false to themselves. What they say in one 
age, that they say in every age. 

Such is the man of moral philosophy—the man of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures—the man whom we are bound to see whenever 
and wherever we look upon any human form—the man whom 
God has made in his own image, and on whom no earthly 

ower may innocently write the — of buried and ignored 

umanity. This is the man you observe in prattling infancy, 
in verdant and joyous youth, in ripened age, in trembling years, 
in the dymg hour—as really man in the dungeon as in the 
palace—whose essential nature no crime can forfeit, whose 
elementary constitution no earthly cause can improve, and 
whose distinction from a thing is traced in letters of eternal 
light. He who has not reached this view of man, has scarcely 
begun to see the object. It is the great view where monarchs 
and subjects, philosophers and Christians meet to chant the 
imperial glories of a common origin. We must not reason 
about human nature with rice swamps, cotton fields, commer- 
cial advantage, and family affinity, for our premises, if we would 
reason correctly. We must see man as he Is, as God has made 
him in his own image. This view clearly gained, and thorough- 
ly penetrating the empire of thought, is the grand mount of 
vision on which to stand, and from which to look. . 

I remark, fourthly, that God has invented man with a regal 

erogative, somewhat analagous to his own. Let me quote the 
Scriptures on this point. “And God said, Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness; and let them have DOMINION over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the 
cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth.” Thus bya divine charter men 
are made the lords of earth, crepe, it as a patrimony from 
God, related to all inferior beings and things somewhat is God 
is to the total kingdom of existence, and hence in this sense 
bearing the image of his dominion. This pemene contains the 
primitive deed of trust from the Divine Grantor to man the 
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created and rational grantee, written in the chancery of heaven, 
and substantially saying to man—“ This is your earth, its land, 
its sea, its air, its waving forests, its mighty rivers, all its tribes 
of animal life that creep, roam, swim or fly, its beasts for bur- 
den and its beasts for food. Having made it for you, I here- 
with give it you. Subject to my control have dominion over it. 
Use its laws and appropriate its forces. I constitute you a 
proprietor as I pull am one.” 

ou may not have thought of the fact; yet here is the first 
property charter ever published in our world, the original from 
which all others are derived, containing an inventory of the 
earth, its fish, its fowl, its cattle, its creeping things, as legiti- 
mately subject to the possession, use and dominion of man. 
Our right to coerce the labor of a brute, and even take the life 
of inferior animals to supply our wants, depends upon the gift 
of God. They were made for these purposes, and hence may 
be lawfully thus used. They have no destiny of their own 
aside from their relation to man. They belong to the furni- 
ture of the globe for our convenience, just as mines of coal 
and metallic ore are laid up in the bowels of the earth for the 
good of man. 

You will observe, that man himself is not placed in this inven- 
tory, this catalogue of things to be possessed. God gave him 
rank above this, when he made him a rational, moral, and im- 
mortal creature, constituting him lord over all inferior things. 
The fish and the fowl, the cattle and the creeping things are 
registered for possession and use as articles of property; but 
man—made in the image of God, made a little lower than the 
angels, and set over the works of the divine hand—is not placed 
in this category. P 

I add once mare, that the Scriptures assign to the renewed man 
the moral image of his Maker. To this Paul alludes when he 
exhorts Christians to “ put on the new man, which is renewed 
in knoyvledge after the image of him that created him.” This 
plainly refers.to the moral image of God, lost by sin, and re- 
produced by holiness. It exists only where piety exists, and 
is therefore not universal. It does not belong to man as man, 
but as a regenerate creature, as a Christian, having reference 
not to his nature, but his character. That human beings are 
capable of having affections like those of God, that his glori- 
ous character may in kind become theirs, that they may be the 
imitators of God, that in this sense they may be his children, 
loving what he loves, and hating what he hates—all this con- 
clusively proves the natural elevation and grandeur of their 
being. A creature that can take on the moral image of God, 
and thus walk before the universe in the spiritual robes of his 
Maker, possesses endowments that are angelic. A sinner is a 
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stately temple in ruins. A saint glowing with the fervors of 

iety, is a lofty exhibition of what man may be. Human nature 
is a golden censer that may be filled with heavenly incense. 
Piety in man is an image of God’s moral beauties shinin 
through the finite. A sanctified soul is the habitation of Go 
through the Spirit. Such a possibility in even the lowliest 
form of humanity, proclaims alike the dignity of our birth and 
the glory of our nature. To be capable of such a life, such 
thoughts, sentiments, affections and emotions, as piety implies, 
is quite enough to settle man’s claim to the consideration of 
heaven and the respect of earth. Such a being must be prince- 
ly whatever may be his condition. His capacities lift him very 
high in the scale of existence. 

As the result of this brief exposition of man’s origin, common 
nature, and likeness to God, I have impressed my own mind,— 

In the first place, with the great wonder of his being.—He is 
indeed a marvellous creature. His history is a record of mar- 
vels. God was approaching the sublimest point in the drama 
of earthly creation, when he said,—‘ Let us make man in our. 
image, after our likeness.” But for this the earth had been a 
wilderness,—a huge physical mechanism without an interpreter 
—a mass of animate and inanimate forces existing and moving 
for no moral end. Man was needed to complete the divine pro- 
gramme of creation ; and in due season he came. The catas- 
trophe of Eden, involving the fall and ruin of the race, supplied 
the occasion for mighty counsels in heaven ; it opened a new 
problem in the history of being; and to solve it Jesus was 
needed, and in due season he came as God manifest in the flesh. 
Thus the man of creation, the man of history, and the man of 
redemption salutes us alike with the wonders of his own being 
and the interests which he has excited in heaven. 

I am impressed, in the second place, with the importance of pro- 
perly estimating human nature.—We are too prone to see man 
only on the surface—to look at his cottage or his palace, his 
rags or his robes,—to inquire more what fortune has made him, 
and less what God has made him—to mark the distinctions 
which separate men rather than the affinities which unite them : 
I say we are prone to this grand mistake. The creature as God 
has made him, is forgotten ; his claims as human, are outlawed ; 
and the man is thrown into the back-ground, covered up, an 
concealed, while the king attracts the eye and rules the feeling. 
This is the common error of our perverted reasoning. We too 
much fail to see what we must see, if we would be philosophers, 
philanthropists, or Christians on an expanded scale. - Let us cor- 
rect this error. Letus drop the sounding line of thought to the 
very bottom of human nature. Let us go down to the essen- 
tial reality, whether a Hottentot,.an Esquimaux, an Australian, 
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a Negro, a Frenchman, or an Englishman, be the specimen we 
survey. You can never explain the doctrine of rights on the 
one hand, or of duties on the other, without going back to this 
primary view of man. Whether I have any rights, and owe 
any duties, depends upon what I am, and what others are, in the 
constitution of God. Whether morality be a universal system, 
or merely local and geographical, flexible, to be made to order 
according to the taste of the customer, depends upon the view 
we take of the essential attributes of human beings. No one 
will feel its reality, appreciate its scope, understand its reasons, 
or heartily sympathize with its teachings, until he has properly 
estimated man. Those who scout the idea of rights as native 
and inalienable, having first ignored the distinctive features of 
human nature, reason correctly from their premises ; yet their 
premises may well make angels weep. 

I am impressed, in the third place, with the appropriate end of 
civil government.—Like the Sabbath, it was made for man. Its 
object is to define, within a specified sphere, the rights and 
duties of man, defending the former and enforcing the latter, 
impartially applying its rules of action to all its subjects. Ex- 
isting by the authority of God, and as to its form resting upon 
the assent of the people, government has in charge the sacred 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Our fore- 
fathers had this view of its nature ; and having gained their in- 
dependence of the British Crown, they established a govern- 
ment in this country upon the basis of human rights. They 
expounded man as a creature of rights. They committed 
themselves and their posterity to the doctrine of equal rights, 
as the chief corner-stone of the national edifice. They re- 
solved that this theory for whose realization so many millions 
had sighed, should have a practical exemplification on this soil. 


They made it the motto of the hour. They inscribed it on the 
nation’s banner : 


“When freedom from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night 
And set the stars of glory there.” 


I love this government ; I love to linger about its sacred 
altars; I love to think of the men who framed it ; Ilove to walk 
up and down the broad and spacious avenues of the national 

onstitution, adorned as they are with a wisdom which seems 
to have been plucked from the skies ; in this hour of peril I 
would be its friend even unto death ; and my great reason for 
so feeling, is found in the fact, that our civil system is built 
upon the broad foundation of human rights. By this single 
principle I for one mean to stand without deviation, relaxation, 
or compromise with any foe. For traitors and rebels I admit 
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into my creed but one remedy ; and this is subjugation by the 
force of arms, hesitating at nothing justified by the laws of civil- 
ized warfare, that may be necessary for the accomplishment 
of this purpose. If thisdemand the destruction of slavery as 
a military necessity, then so be it. I would do anything that a 
people can righteously do, to save such a government as this 
from ruin. This government is cheap at any price. You can- 
not pay too much for it. The principles upon which it is 
founded, are laid in eternal justice. I value it for commer- 
cial reasons ; I value it because it binds the members of soci- 
ety together under the forms of law; I value it because it 
.is the instrument of public thrift ; but in its theory of Human 
Rights I see its purest glory. It is a free government, based 
on the rights of the individual man, and designed to be their 
protector. It is the nearest approximation to perfect justice 
that human wisdom ever realized. This to me isits great charm. 
The conspiracy that now seeks to destroy it, is the most wan- 
ton in its measures as well as diabolical in its principles, that 
has ever shocked the moral sense of mankind. I would put 
that conspiracy to flight, or die in the effort. On this subject I 
would have no conservative if, or cautious but, to weaken or 
qualify my resolution, If the nation lost twenty battles, then 
I would have it fight the twenty-first battle, and keep on fight- 
ing till its authority is established over every foot of the pub- 
lic domain. Short of this point I am not desirous for peace. 
I say frankly, that I am for war,—the war of righteous author- 
ity,—till treason dies, and law rules. I do not believe in 
that sham patriotism, or that milk-and-water theology, that 
clamors for peace “on any terms.” 

The views of man contained in this sermon, I remark fourthly, 
to my understanding, settle the question as to the moral nature of 
slavery.—There is something in the very word slave, that 
offends our sensibility, and calls forth the protest of our moral 
nature. We instantly put the idea on itsdefense. Who would 
be aslave? Freedom is the term of rhythm and magic in every 
human ear. Itis the instinctive aspiration of every human 
soul. Eloquence and poetry can burn with a geneous fire at 
the altar of freedom ; but slavery is a mere matter of merce- 
nary calculation. Unfamiliar with the spectacle, we should all 
be shocked with the sight of a slave pen, where human beings 
are marketed to the highest bidder ; yet let me say ‘I have no 
objection to this scene, if the fundamental principle of slavery 
be right. I go farther and say, upon this supposition, that I 
have no objection to the slave-trade whether it be foreign or 
domestic. My great difficulty with slavery lies with its funda- 
mental principle. It is the chattel doctrine applied to human 
nature. The slave is an article of property held and possessed 
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by his master, as much so as his horse or his house. This is 
the very essence of the system as it exists in this country. 
Chancellor Kent observes, that “slaves are considered as things 
or mg rather than persons, and are vendible as personal 
estate.” Hence all the ordinary incidents of property apply to 
the slave. He may be bought and sold, disposed of by will, 
inherited, seized by the sheriff and sold to pay his master’s 
debts. The so-called claim to his service rests on the prior 
claim of re The power to govern him proceeds on the 
same principle. The right’ of ownership to his descendants 
assumes the same doctrine. The whole system, from ey oe 
to end, and in all its vital parts, is the property system forcibly . 
applied to human beings. 

s this right? Man being what he is, created in the image 
of God, made a rational, moral, and immortal creature, this 
being the nature of man, isslavery right? If it be right, if it 
be a just and appropriate treatment of a human being, then I 
should like to Sees what is wrong. The argument that is 
strong enough to prove the rectitude of slavery, is strong 
enough to destroy my faith in moral distinctions. I hold it to 
be wrong—a clear and manifest sin against the rights of human 
nature. It has all the properties of a wrong, all the corrup- 
tions of a wrong, and all the history of wrong. I should so 
judge if made its victim, and so would you ; hence I am com- 
pelled thus to judge whoever may be its victim. Slavery be- 
gan in wrong ; it is wrong in principle, and so long as its prin- 
ciple is continued, it can be nothing but wrong. I am opposed 
to it for the same reason that I am opposed to sin. That the 
Negro is its victim, does not to me mitigate its offensive char- 
acter in the slightest degree ; for if the Negro be a man, then 
I have no more right to enslave him than he has to enslave me. 
The argument which justifies Negro-slavery, justifies all slave- 
ry. The thing in principle is the same, whether the victim be 
black or white. Not long since I saw an article in the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, boldly proclaiming the doctrine that ae 
was the true and normal condition of the laboring classes, wit 
out any reference to the question of race. What an apostacy 
from the faith of the Fathers, from the very first principles of 
morals, as well as from the teachings of our glorious Christian- 
ity, is involved in this monstrous ama And yet it is 
simply carrying out the doctrine of slavery to its legitimate re- 
sults. If the thing be right.in principle, then the question as 
to who shall be the master, or who the slave, is merely an ac- 
cidental affair. Men of the same race may enslave each other. 
Indeed, the whole doctrine of Human Rights as set forth in the 
Declaration of American Independence, is absolutely thrown to 
the winds. 
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In the name of reason and reason’s God, in the name of a 
true Christian Democracy, I protest against this grossest of all 
errors. It outrages man, and justly provokes the wrath of 
Heaven. In the great political earthquake which is now shak- . 
ing this nation to its very center, I see, if I mistake not, the 
workings of a righteous Providence, teaching the American 
people the necessity, the duty, the wisdom and safety of moral 
ustice. God’s providence is dealing with the slavery question. 
We cannot keep it out of this contest if we would. Events are 
moving faster than our thoughts. Those who mean to reason 
from their old stand points, especially those who still cling to 
the mere cry of “Abolition” as if the world were the end of 
all argument, will soon find themselves behind the age. I am 
no prophet ; I cannot anticipate the future course of Provi- 
dence in this great struggle ; I have no desire to run ahead of 
Providence ; yet nothing is clearer to my mind than that an 
settlement of our present difficulties, which falls short of the 
requirements of moral justice as expounded by the inalienable 
rights of man, will be delusive and transient. It will, I believe, 
lead to future and still more terrible convulsions. The ques- 
tion now is not what the South will demand, or the North con- 
cede, but rather what God requires. God made the African, 
and gave him his rights as a man, whatever they are, greater 
or less ; and these rights the nation must respect and defend, 
or there is no future before us but one of disruption, convul- 
sion, anarchy and ruin. The events of the hour are — 
us back to first principles, and forcing upon us the stern phil- 
osophy of truth, which though crushed to the earth, will rise 
again, because the eternal years of God are hers. 

Iam willing that the statesman should exert all his skill to 
guide the Ship of State, as does the soldier all his powers to 
defend it ; yet I seem to hear the voice of the Great Jehovah 
speaking out of this tempest to the statesman and the soldier, 
yea, speaking to the whole nation, and saying,—‘What doth 
the Lord thy God require of thee, but to do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with thy God?” The great and imperative 
cry of the hour is, that we should practice the rules of justice, 
and settle this conflict upon the basis of, justice. Here, and 
here only is our ultimate safety. This will give us peace—a 
righteous peace—a peace that is “first pwre”—a peace in whose 
establishment the law of God reigns as the sovereign power. 
Long enough have we tolerated the sin of oppression; and 
sadly is the country now paying the penalty ine to wrong. 
Let us now try to do right. This is always safe. 

My hearers, I have thus spoken very plainly to you in re- 
gard to the principles of a true Christian Democracy. You 
are mostly strangers to me: I know not what your sentiments 
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are ; and let me add, that so far as my utterance is concerned, 
it is quite immaterial to me what they are. On this subject I 
am an outspoken man. I have no secrets. Let me tell you 
. that two things are very dear to my heart: and these are, first, 

this glorious Union, and secondly, the doctrine of Human 
Rights as the gift of God to man made in his own image. As 
I appreciate the former, and not less the latter, I am looking 
with an eager desire for the downfall of slavery. I shall not 
shed a tear over its grave. Though not wise enough to project 
the precise plan of the result, I am willing to accept that plan, 
be it what it may, to which a progressive Providence may point, 
and which will compass the end in the shortest possible time, 
and with the least amount of evil to all classes. That slavery 
is the great primal cause of this war, no one can reasonably 
doubt. It has been the chief bone of contention during nearly 
the whole history of this Government. We have had as good 
compromisers as the world ever produced ; and yet they have 
all failed to settle the slavery question. The conflict between 
slavery and freedom is “irrepressible ;” it ever has been, and 
it ever will be. Hence, if we desire a permanent peace in this 
country, we must as wise men seek the removal of this great 
evil. Providence is pointing in this direction, counseling and 
commanding an afflicted and suffering people to break the yoke 
of bondage, and let the oppressed go free. God grant that we 
may have the wisdom to hear and obey the divine voice. 

In conclusion, permit me to exhort you to support the Na- 
tional Government under which you are living, from which you 
derive your protection, and to which you owe the duty of alle- 
giance. Itis the duty of the Government to suppress this 
rebellion, and re-establish its own authority over every foot of 
the public domain. It is equally the duty of the people to 
sustain the Government, to replenish its treasury, to fill up the 
decimated ranks of the national army, and continue the strug- 
gle with unfaltering courage, till the broad banner of the 
nation’s life shall triumphantly fling its folds to the breeze. In 
this hour of peril, in this time of war, let us be patriots rather 
than partisans. Let us first preserve the Union by crushing 
the rebellion; and when we have done this, we can then if need 
be, attend to the minor questions of party politics. May the 
God of Heaven continue to prosper our cause, guide our Pres- 
ident, inspire all the people with the spirit of patience and 
true loyalty, and in every contest of arms give the victory to 
the national forces. This is, as it should be, the patriot’s 
prayer. Palsied be the arm, confounded the brain, blasted the 
counsels, and utterly defeated the armies, that seek the destruc- 
tion of this Government. May it live and last, the glory of 
this land, the bond of union among all the people, the sublime 
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model for the imitation of the world, the hope of freedom, and 
the dread of tyrants, as long as the sun and moon shall endure, 
so triumphant over all enemies, and so firmly fixed in the 
hearts of the people, that no traitor nor band of traitors will 
ever again question its supremacy, or seek its overthrow. 
Never before has the principle of Democratic Republicanism 
been tried on so great a scale, or under such signal advantages 
—never before has the trial been attended with such eminent 
success; and if now this principle be destined to fail on this 
soil, in this nineteenth century, under the broad blaze of our 
Christian civilization—yes, if there be not sufficient intelli- 
gence, virtue, and union among the people to break down this 
rebellion, and save the country from disintegration, anarchy, 
and ruin,—alas! if this be so, then when or where will the 
doctrine of free government ever find another home on earth? 
Who shall re-kindle the light of this extinct orb? What hand 
shall gather the ashes of our fallen natiopality? Where is the 
poet of the future to sing of our triumphs? Where is the 
orator toquicken the moral sense of the world by an appeal to 
our history? Such a nation in ruins is a spectacle that may 
well fill the world with mourning. God grant that no eye may 
ever see this spectacle ! 





SERMON XxX. 


BY REV. S. T. SPEAR, D. D., OF BROOKLYN, N. Y.* 


“ And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” —Mark 16: 15. 

“Study to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed rightly dividing the word of truth.’—2 Tm. 2: 15. 


The first of these passages is the command of Christ, direct- 
ing his apostles to go into all the world and preach the gospel. 
The second is the counsel of Paul to Timothy in respect to the 
manner of performing this service. The preacher should, as 
a primary rw Ir seek to approve himself unto God. He 


should also rightly divide the word of truth, so as to give to 
every man a portionof meatindueseason. These rules should 
govern him in proclaiming the gospel of the Son of God to the 
children of ‘men. 

What is it to preach the gospel? MHearers of the word are 
not always of one mind as to the proper answer to this ques- 


* Preached in the City of Niles, Michigan, August 9th, 1863, and published by 
Tequest. 
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tion. Two persons listening to the same sermon, may, and 
often do, jedge of it very differently. To the one it seems 
very appropriate in both matter and manner, and to the other, 
entirely out of place. To the one it is a gospel sermon, and to 
the other it is not. Their differences of opinion is founded on 
the fact, that they disagree as to what is meant by preaching 
the gospel. This phrase does not represent, in their respective 
minds, the same notions. 

What, then, I repeat the inquiry, is it to preach the gospel ? 
Answering this question comprehensively, I should say that a 
man preaches the gospel, who presents, expounds, applies and 
enforces any truth contained in the Bible, whether it be a fact, 
a doctrine, a precept, or a promise, and whether too it be found 
in the Old Testament or the New. “ All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness.” Any discourse 
that is based on the Bible, that explains the Word of God, and 
that moves in accordance with its thoughts, is, in the general 
sense, to be deemed ‘a gospel sermon. The preacher may be 
too exclusive in the selection of his theme; he may mis-judge 
as to the time and occasion; he may err in making some things 
more prominent, and others less so, than God makes them in 
his Word; he may not rightly divide the word of truth; he 


may, indeed, commit very many mistakes in the details of this 
work; yet, if he preaches from the Bible, and preaches what 


the. Bible contains, it is not just to say of him, that he does 
not preach the gospel. Perhaps he does not preach the whole 
of it at any one time, or always that portion of it which is 
most pleasing to some hearers; but this will not justify the 
charge that he is dealing with matters foreign to his commis- 
sion. What God has placed in his Word for the reading and 
instruction of mankind, may, under the discretion of a sound 
and honest judgment, be introduced into the Christian pulpit 
on the Sabbath day, or any other day. He who finds fault with 
this principle, is in reality finding fault with the Bibie. 

Passing now from this general statement to some of the 
special ideas which it embraces, I remark,— 

In the first place, that preaching the gospel includes the defense 
of Bible truth.—We are directed to contend earnestly for the 
aith; and he who does so when the occasion calls for it, is in 
this way preaching the gospel. This contest, always conducted 
by spiritual weapons, and never by carnal, may be waged 
against heretics, who, professing to believe the Bible, never- 
theless pervert and mis-state its true meaning, and thus make 
themselves the propagators of error under the guise of the 
truth; or it may be waged against infidels who entirely reject 
the Scriptures as a divine revelation. In either case it is a 
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contest for the faith, in the one instance referring to the mean- 
ing of the Bible, and in the other to its authority. 

There are times, too, in the history of the world, or in the 
condition of particular communities, when this mode of preach- 
ing is the very thing that is most wanted. Christ, in the days 
of his flesh, often preached in this way. Peter did on the day 
of Pentecost. It was a very common method with the great 
apostle of the Gentiles. A series of sermons showing the un- 
scriptural character of the Unitarian heresy, or presenting the 
evidences of Christianity, or vindicating the Bible against the 
imputation of lending its approving sanction to any system of 
human oppression, being properly timed, may be the most 
effective method of preaching the gospel. The preacher who 
is not prepared to defend the faith, or who will not when the 
occasion demands it, is not a “ workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed.” Polemics, sharp and severe, logically unrelenting, 
and morally fearless, may be the duty of the Christian pulpit: 

,and he who at such a crisis, shrinks from the task, is not faith- 
ful to his trust. The truth in either doctrine or morals is at 
stake; and the preacher who, fearing that somebody may take 
offense, adroitly manages to dodge the issue, is simply a cow- 
ard, having more selfishness than conscience, more prudence 
than purity. If he is not competent to discuss the question, 
then let him for his own credit say so; but if he is, and will 
not, then he is entitled to no man’s respect. 

Those timid peace-men, who never like to meddle with de- 
bateable questions, are by no means to be taken as the best 
model of gospel-preachers. Sometimes these debateable ques- 

“tions are the very ones that ought to be meddled with. They 
are the questions in debate, and vast interests may be hanging 
upon the method of their settlement. So thought Martin 
Luther and John Calvin in the sixteenth century, and hence 
came the Protestant Reformation. So thought the Puritan 
preachers of England, and hence came that large amount of 
Christian literature, born in the seventeenth century, that 
thinking people so highly appreciate in this age. So thought 
Jonathan Edwards, and hence the enduring monuments of ar- 
gument and Christian learning that makes his name so illustri- 
ous. Some of the most vigorous and valuable efforts ever 
made by the ministry of the word, have referred directly to 
the debateable questions of the hour. The time to defend 
God’s truth is when it is in peril. 

I observe, secondly, that preaching the gospel includes a statement 
of its historic facts.—To preach in this sense, is simply to tell 
a story, a true one, explaining if it need be, but always telling 
it,—reproducing the Bible narrative, especially that part of it 
which contains the history of Christ. Bear in mind that Chris- 
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tianity is not a speculative system of abstract conceptions, but 
rather a religion founded on facts which are incorporated into 
its very nature. There are mighty facts in this system; and 
whoever recites them in part or in whole, is preaching a vital 
part of the gospel. The missionary who seeks to enlighten 
the heathen and convert them to Christianity, must tell them 
the story of Jesus and his cross. They must have it before 
they can become Christians. The preaching of the apostles, 
especially among the Pagan nations, consisted very largely in 
publishing the life of Christ. They set before the people 
what Jesus said and did, repeating his words, describing his 
actions, unfolding the elements of his personal character,—thus 
giving to men hitherto ignorant, the opportunity of seeing the 
wonderful facts that connect themselves with this most extra- 
ordinary person. 

This is the historic method of preaching. It consists in 
—— the facts of the gospel,—facts that have a date, a 

ocality, and such attending circumstances as bring them within 

the reach of history. It is amethod of very great power, ab- 
solutely indispensable among those who are wholly ignorant, 
and never obsolete even among those who are best informed. 
A series of sermons upon the sayings of Christ, or upon his 
miracles, or upon the last days of Christ, or a series selecting 
memorable incidents in his life or presenting his whole life ina 
general and comprehensive review, or a series upon the proph- 
ecies that were fulfilled in him, or isolated and detached ser- 
mons that deal with any of the facts that form a part of the 
history of Christ,—all this, I take it, is preaching the gospel. 
It supplies information to the ignorant, and awakens thought- 
fulness among those who, anh not wholly ignorant, need to 
have their minds stirred up by way of remembrance. 

It is perhaps true, that this historic and expository method 
of preaching is too much neglected in our ownage. The ten- 
dency of very many is towards essays, philosophical disquisi- 
tions, literary performances, esthetic gratification, and sensa- 
tional effect, rather than the facts in the life of Christ which 
the Spirit of inspiration has recorded for the permanent in- 
struction and impression of the world. Multitudes do not care 
much about studying the life of Christ, or indeed any part of 
the Bible history; it is too antiquated for their taste; and 
hence they care as little about hearing it from the lips of the 
Christian ministry. What they want, is something that is pop- 
ular, attractive, well spiced with anecdote, glittering with rhe- 
torical gems, and that will tell, for a moment or two, with 
thrilling and dramatic effect upon the nerves. This is their 
judgment is preaching. It is lively. They can enjoy it for 
the time being; and this is all they want. There may be no 
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Christ in it, and very little of the Bible in it; yet after all it 
is preaching. It is so called, and withal suits some hearers 
remarkably well. 

I cannot for one regard this as a good tendency. It is not 
adapted to make Christians intelligent in the Bible sense, or 
impress the world with Bible realities. The plain truth is, the 
Bible is not sufficiently the source or the law of such preach- 
ing, nor is is sufficiently the nutriment of such hearing. The 

eople are moved and entranced, not with the facts of the 
Rested Scriptures, but with the skill and genius of the orator. 
He sings a wonderful song, and they are as wohderfully de- 
lighted. They hear the man, and forget the God and the 
Christ whom they ought to hear through the man. 

Preaching the gospel, I add thirdly, consists in a true and faith- 
ful presentation of tts doctrines.—I have just spoken of its facts. 
I wish now to speak of its doctrines in distinction from its 
facts. If there be, as there certainly is, an historical Chris- 


tianity, there is also a doctrinal Christianity. If, for example, 
it be a fact that there was sucha person as Jesus of Nazareth, 
there is also a doctrine in respect to this person. If it be a 
fact that this Jesus died on the cross, there is also a doctrine 
explanatory of this death. If it be’a fact that Jesus wrought 
miracles, there is also a Bible doctrine as to the source and de- 
signof these miracles. The facts and the doctrines go together 


as inseparable parts of one system, being furnished by the 
same Book, and hence resting upon the same authority. 

Some of the doctrines of Christianity are not peculiar to it, 
and therefore not distinctive of it. They are not exclusively 
dependent on revelation for their evidence. The doctrine of 
God as the Creator and Supreme Ruler of the universe,—the 
doctrine of a Divine Providence as evinced in physical and 
moral history of earth,—the doctrine of man as an accountable 
moral agent,—the general doctrine of human duty as growing 
out of our capacities and relations,—the doctrine of a future 
_ life,—the doctrine of man’s actual state as a degraded and sin- 

ful being;—these doctrines are in the gospel system, and there 
set forth with great clearness and force; but they are also in 
nature, and hence discoverable by a proper exercise of reason. 
They belong to what is termed natural religion, being common 
to it and that which is strictly revealed. To preach these 
doctrines is to preach a part of the gospel. They are certainl 
in the gospel. Wherever else they may be, they are in this 
system. The God of nature and the God of the Bible are but 
one God,—made known t6 men in different ways. The future 
life which nature more than suggests, is identical with that 
disclosed in the Bible. Nature ies not contradict the Bible, 
or reveal more than the Bible; yet the latter, while including 
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the former, has some doctrines which are notin nature. They 
are extra-mundane, and in this sense supernatural. They are 
not found in man or nature, in the world within us, or the world 
without us. They rest exclusively upon the authority of rev- 
elation. 

Now, these, so to speak, transcendental truths, that are not 
based on reason, but are given to the world by the inspiration 
of God, and which are of their own class, are the peculiar and 
distinctive doctrines of Christianity. You find them in the 
Bible, and you find them nowhere else. They are positive rev- 
elations from the throne of God, and not mere resuscitations of 
natural light. Let me give you some examples of this state- 
ment. 

The Trinity of Divine Persons in the essential unity of one 
God, is confessedly not a doctrine of reason. It is neither dis- 
coverable, nor comprehensible by reason. Nature teaches no 
such doctrine. It is purely a matter of revelation. We be- 
lieve it because we find it inthe Bible. It there appears under 
the personal designations of Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
brought to our knowledge as an integral doctrine in the great 
and glorious plan of human salvation. Explain it we cannot. 
What we have to do withit, is to believe it upon the authority 
of God’s Word. ° 

The Theophany of the Scriptures, or the doctrine of God in 
Christ, God manifest in the flesh, making Jesus human and di- 
vine, belongs to the same category. That this is the Scripture 
view of Christ, I shall now assume. I believe it upon the 
testimony of the Bible. Is there any other reason for believ- 
ing it? None whatever. Though a very acceptable doctrine 
and wonderfully meeting human wants, it nevertheless stands 
exclusively upon the authority of revelation. The Bible says . 
that Christ is God manifest in the flesh, and moreover, gives 
facts in the greatest abundance that harmonize with this view. 
Reason accepts the view because it has previously accepted the 
Bible as an infallible rule of faith. 

The doctrine of atonement by the death of Christ, is another 
example of the same character. Had you been present: when 
Jesus hung on the cross, and simply confined your reflections 
to what you could then see, you would have seen nothing to 
suggest an atonement for sin as the means for pardon and sal- 
vation to the guilty. You might have thought very well or 
very ill of the sufferer considered as a man; but limiting your 
vision to the scene before you, and making it the sole guide, 
you would not have seen the doctrine of the atonement on that 
cross. The Roman soldiers didnot. The Jews did not. Where 
do we get this idea? Not from reason; not from the analogies 
of nature; not by a process of inference from our own neces- 
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sities; but from those holy men who spake and wrote as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. We there find, that Christ 
died for our sins, the just suffering for the unjust, that he 
might bring us unto God: and this, as you see, lifts his death 
immeasurably above the rank of amere tragedy. It puts it in 
relations to us and in relations to God, which are altogether 
above the reach of unaided reason. 


The doctrine of justification by faith stands on the same 
ground. Abraham believed God, and his faith was imputed 
to him for righteousness. So says the Bible, giving an exam- 
ple of this doctrine. “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved.” So said Paul to the jailor, applying the- 
doctrine to the case of an enquiring sinner. “For Christ is 
the end of the law for righteousness to every one that believ- 
eth.” So wrote the same apostle, stating the doctrine in its 
foundation and condition. Are these the utterances of reason ? 
No; they are God’s revelations to reason, conveying informa- 
tion which but for the revelations we should never have had. 
This glorious doctrine is God’s, and not man’s. We do not 
learn it in the rocks or in the stars. We learn it only when we 
hear God in his Word. 


The same is true in respect to the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost, considered as the divine and efficient agent in the con- 
version and santification of human souls. I am aware that the 
facts, namely the conversion and santification, are in those souls 
as matters of personal experience ; but aside from revelation 
teaching us God’s gracious and special connection with them, 
we should never know anything about the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost in the Bible sense. It is the Bible that tell us that we 
are born of the Spirit, and chosen through sanctification of the 
Spirit, and speaks of the graces of piety as the fruits of the Spirit. 
It is the Bible that warns us not to grieve the Holy Spirit of 
God, whereby we are sealed unto the day of redemption. It is 
the Bible that talks about God’s giving the influences of the 
Spirit to them that ask him. For all our conceptions on this 
subject we are dependent upon what the Bible teaches ; and 
outside of it we know just nothing at all. 


These are examples of the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 
It isa peculiar system, supernatural in its source, and superhuman 
in some of its ideas. is not simply a modification of natural 
religion ; it is not Paganism purified ; it is not reason refined ; 
it is not the best thoughts of the world coming together by a 
species of elective affinity ; but it is God’s thinking given to 
men by the inspiration of special messengers, of whose divine 
commission the Deity makes himself the Deponent by the 
august power of miracles. 
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And just here it is, in these peculiar things which have so 
often proved an offense alike to, the Jew and the Greek, and 
which the modern rationalist is always trying not to see, that 
we find the Bible charter of salvation for this guilty race ; and 
hence to preach this branch of the gospel, is to preach, in the 
specific and emphatic sense, the science of salvation. It is to 
preach Christ and his cross, Christ crucified. You see wh 
this should be preached, and why it should have more promi- 
nence than any other department of revealed truth. Our hopes 
are here. God’s promises are here. The elements of an evan- 
gelical faith are here ; and here men must not stumble, if they 
expect to goto heaven. Thisis the centre of the Bible system ; 
and no man will have the gospel in a sense to save his soul, 
unless he comes to thiscentre. Unless we are united to Christ 
by a living faith as the atoning Saviour of sinners, we have no 
promise of salvation. Wherever else we may err, here we 
must be right. Here is the life-and-death point in in the religion 
of the Bible. God has made it so; and we must make it so in 
both preaching and hearing, in thinking and acting. He who 
builds only upon those facts and doctrines of Christianity which 
are common to it and natural religion, excludes from his faith 
and hope just the very things which make that Christianity a 
system of salvation for sinners. 

Preaching the gospel, I remark finally, consists in the exposition 
enforcement and application of its moral ideas. By these I mean 
those inculcations of the Bible, that have special reference to 
the doctrine of purty. Christianity is a moral system, with 

recepts, exhortations and delineations of feeling to be cher- 
ished or avoided as well as action to be done or omitted. It 
has the character of law. Itis authoritative. In it God com- 
mands us, either under a general principle, or under a specific 
designation of a given duty. It is “the higher law” for this 
world, so comprehensive as to cover the entire ground of all 
our relations. It hence furnishes God’s rule of action in every 
possible case. 

Now, to preach these moral ideas—any one of them, or a 
part of them, or all of them—is to preach the gospel. Such 
preaching presents the doctrine of duty as God has laid it 


down in his Word. I aig too, that any branch of this 


doctrine to which God’s Word has affixed its seal, is in place in 
the pulpit, and on the Sabbath day. Neither the place nor the 
service is dishonored by a suitable discussion of any duty that 
has the divine warrant. There may be discretion and 
wisdom —there should be—in the selection of times, occa- 
sions and themes; here the preacher should always en- 
deavor to exercise a sound judgment, seeking rightly to 
divide the word of truth; he should not under the influence of 
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passion lose the balance of his understanding, and commit him- 
self to mere hobbies; yet it is alike his province and his duty 
to present the moral inculcations of the Bible with a fearless 
on honest impartiality, any of them, or all of them, according 
_to the demands of the hour, rebuking sin in high places as 
well as low, and calling upon all sinners to repent, and bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance. In so doing he is preaching 
the gospel. Let me embody this general thought m two or 
or three specific forms. 

There are certain duties which we directly owe to God 
as our common Creator, moral Governor and gracious Bene- 
factor; and there are also certain sins which are committed 
directl against the Supreme Being. On both of these topics 
the Bible descantsat large. It has a plan with ample specitica- 
tions, of duty towards God; and so far as I know, a agree that 
duty in the strictly spiritual and religious sense is a proper 
theme for the Christian pulpit. 

The Bible also presents a very wide range of duties that fall 
under the generic title of social morality, embracing all the 
general and all the special relations of human life, approving 
the right in these relations, and condemning the wrong. 
It teaches a Christian morality—Christian in its authority, 
motives and applications. It goes upon the supposition that 
all men are made of one blood with a common parentage 
human and divine, that they are bound together by the 
laws of benevolence and justice, and that to these obliga- 
tions there are no exceptions, no licensed offenders who can 
break these laws without offending God and deserving his 
wrath. It has not one system of ethics for black men, and 
another for white men. The statute of love as laid down by 
the Saviour, and practically illustrated in the parable of the 
good Samaritan, is binding upon all men; and what we cannot 
do without breaking this statute, is forbidden by it. It is wrong. 
It issin. It is contrary to the morality of the Bible, It dis- 
pleases God; and unless repented of, it will provoke his 
vengeance. 

What then shall the pulpit do with the Christian morality of 
the Bible? My answer to this question is this: The pulpit 
ought to preach this morality, faithfully, fully, frequently, in 
the fear of God, urging it upon the consciences of men, and 


applying it to specific cases according to the demands and 


wants of the times—not dealing with simply obsolete questions, 
or showing great courage in killing dead lions, but keeping its 
moral utterance in close contact with the living matters of the 
passing age. This I understand to be preaching the gospel, 
not indeed its doctrines or its facts, but its practical part—its 
morality. It is not the only way of preaching, but one of the 
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ways, and when needed by the special circumstances of men, 
just the way. To test this answer and conform my own prac- 
tice to the principle which it asserts, let me take a living case 
that most intimately concerns us as Christians and citizens in 
this age of trial and blood. 

We are in the midst of a civil war, without any just occasion 
on the part of those who have risen in rebellion against this 
Government, and by them prosecuted for a purpose as wicked 
and atrocious as the war itself. On their part it is not a war 
for human rights, but against these rights, by them begun and 
continued to strengthen, perpetuate, and extend the system of 
human bondage. It is a war, too, against the best government 
that it was ever the privilege of any people to enjoy. Itisa 
war set on foot by the mad passions of men who would rather 
rule in hell than submit in heaven. An eminent divine in the 
city of New York, not long since remarked to me, that next to 
the crucifixion of the blessed Jesus, he regarded this rebellion 
as the greatest crime that was ever perpetrated on earth. Alas! 
that in this struggle there should be found any one living in 
the loyal States, and there enjoying the ample protection of 
the Government, to sympathize with this rebellion. Shame on 
such aman! What excuse shall he present to his country for 
such a course? Yet there are such men; and if possible, they 
are more infamous than the rebels themselves. If they had 
the courage, they would themselves be rebels. 

Now, I ask, in all candor and earnestness, has the Christian 
pulpit, in its official capacity, any duty to perform in such a 
state of facts? Shall it stop with what are called the doc- 
trines of grace, and studiously ignore the moral questions of 
this age as foreign to its sphere? Is treason a crime of which 
the pulpit may speak, and that too when it exists? Is loyalty 
a virtue which the pulpit may commend? When a nation is 
struggling for its life,is the Sabbath too good, and the house of 
God too sacred to tolerate the moral questions pending in that 
struggle? Is there anything in the Bible applicable to such an 
issue, that can be preached, and that oucut to be preached, not 
exclusively, not on every Sabbath, but sufficiently to make the 
utterance clear, and bring God’s Word in contact with the 
thoughts and hearts of men? 

Neither Paul nor Peter, I believe, has yet ceased to be good 
authority in the Christian church : and both of these Apostles 
taught the doctrine of obedience to the civil magistracy as 
a religious duty which the God of heaven has imposed on 
every man, declaring civil government to be an ordinance 
of God, and the ruler therein to be the minister of God, 
not bearing the word sin vain. Such are the politics. of 
the Divine Word—the politics of the gospel—the politics 
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of inspired men. Shall this branch of God’s morality be 
preached in times like these, when men want a Bible to 
stand upon, and a God to trust? Ah! my hearers, if it had 
been preached—if the Bible doctrine of the nature and obli- 
gations of civil government had been thoroughly understood 
throughout this country—if the odious character of treason 
had been properly exhibited—if the consciences of those who 
call themselves Christians, had been duly enlightened on this 
subject—if such men as Dr. Thornwell and Dr. Palmer had in 
thunder tones proclaimed God’s doctrine to the Southern 

eople, as Dr. Breckenridge did, and they did not; yes, if this 
fad been seasonably done, to all human seeming, the North and 
the South would alike have been saved from the horrors of this 
bloody contest. It was not done, and I must think for one, that 
the pulpit, especially at the South, failed to do its duty in the 
most olen crisis of American history. Demagogues and bad 


men ruled the hour. They were suffered to go unrebuked b 
the politics of Heaven. They sang the heresy of secession ti 
they launched large masses of the Southern people into the 
terrible whirlpool of open treason. 

But this is “ preaching politics.” I trust that no one in this 
audience will be alarmed at the idea. Every missionary who 
preaches — idolatry in countries where it is legalized by 

ty) 


the laws of the land, commits this offence. He discusses a 
State-question, not in the light of partisan strife, but in the 
light of God’s throne. A minister who in Utah should faith- 
fully proclaim the law of God in respect to the marriage-rela- 
tion, would be preaching politics, polygamy being a political 
institution of that territory. It is high time that these slang- 
phases, “ Preaching politics,” “ Religion has nothing to do with 
eae “ The pulpit must never touch a political question,”— 

ad passed into disuse. There is no question that comes within 
the circle of Christian morals, which the pulpit may not in its 
moral aspects freely discuss, whether it be the present war, the 
institution of slavery, the subject of Temperance, or anything 
else. The fact that political parties are organized in reference 
to such a question, and passionately pursue their own ends, 
does not alter its nature, or cancel the rights or duties of the 
Christian ministry. God’s Word is older than these parties, 
and very much better. It will stand long after they have 
ceased to breathe ; and by it the pulpit is bound, and not by 
their notions. 

The ordination-vow of every minister is to “preach the 
word,” “to reprove, rebuke, and exhort with all long-sufferin 
and doctrine.” That word he finds in the Bible ; and its mo 
inculecations bearing on any question of duty, form a part of the 
gospel as God has been pleased to write it formen. With 
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— in the sense of mere partyism, management, trickery, 
uplicity, deception, ear wap bribery,.and the thousand 
devices that go to make up the character of the modern dema- 
gogue, the pulpit has nothing to do but to speak in the lan- 
guage of severe condemnation. But with politics considered 
as the moral science of the State, with its relations and duties 
as stated in the Word of God, involving the whole nature and 
rights of man as a social being, and all the principles of civil 
order and justice as committed to human government, the pul- 
pit. has much to do; and it will be asad day for the church 
and the world when the ministry shall come to the conclusion, 
- that this is.a branch of the gospel which they are to pass in 
silence. I do not so read their commission, or expound their 
duties. Those men, whether they be politicians or editors of 
newspapers, who propose to take charge of the Christian pul- 
pit, and settle the topics and laws of its utterance, who often 
clamor for the preaching of Christ and him crucified without 
scarcely knowing the meaning of their own language, are busy- 
bodies in other men’s matters. Let the pulpit preach their 
kind of politics ; and this is all very well. Let the minister of 
of the gospel so far forget himself as to preach a sermon in 
defense of slavery ; and pro-slavery editors hasten to endorse 
it as containg sound doctrine. This is all right. Butif the 
preacher expose the wrongs and iniquities of this most cruel 
system, these very editors are apt to charge him with preach- 
ing politics, and sagely recommend him ta confine himself to 
the work of preaching Christ and him crucified. They are 
very zealous for the pure gospel. Let me counsel the ministry 
to stand on their Christian dignity, and not to take these critics 
into the account in determinjng the duties of their office. 

I have thus answered the question named in the outset ;— 
What is it to preach the gospel? In general, it is to preach 
the truths of the Bible, to preach from the Bible, and preach 
what the Bible contains. As special ideas under this compre- 
hensive statements, I have named,—first, the defense of Bible» 
truth against heretics and infidels—secondly the recital and 
exposition of Bible facts, especially those which form the sub- 
stance of the Evangelical narrative,—thirdly, the exhibition of 
the Christian doctrines,—finally, the exposition, enforcement, 
and application of the moral inculcations of the Bible. In 
any or all of these ways one may preach the gospel. I am 

uite aware, that the distinctive and special function of the 

hristian ministry is to preach the doctrine of Christ,—to 
preach the plan of salvation, expounding the facts and doctrines 
which form the soul and substance of this wonderful plan : 
this should ever be made prominent : yet this does not exclude 
the consideration of other subjects, which though less elemen- 
tary in reference to the direct question of personal salvation, 
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nevertheless have their place and time in the system of gospel 
truth. Toa saint in affliction or in death, I would preach the 
gospel by repeating the promises of the Bible. To a sinner 
inquiring for the way of life, I would say,—* Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” To a traitor plot- 
ting against the peace and happiness of civil society, 1 would 
preach the gospel by saying,—‘“Let every soul be subject unto 
the higher powers. For there is no power but of God: the 
powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore 
resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God ; and they 
that resist, shall receive to themselves damnation.” This would 
be preaching the gospel in each case. It would be rightly 
dividing the word of truth. The principle is a plain one. 
Speak to the case that Providence presents, and when i{is pre- 
sented, and as it is presented. Apply God’s truth toit. This 
is preaching the Gospel. Let nothing divert the ministry from 
this sacred work. t no fear of man or love of human a 

plause induce the ambassador of Christ to withhold the trut 

of God. Let that morality to which the Deity has affixed his 
own autograph, glow on the lips of the Christian ministry ; and 
this will be a wiser and better world. The gospel in its 
fullness and its purity is the sheet anchor of all our interests— 


the great blessing of man in this life, and his only hope for the 
next. 
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For the Prayer-Meeting. 
Fulton Street Prayer-Meeting. 
THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 
Tue high honor and great 
blessing which God has put up- 
on this instrumentality of his 


praying people, calls for devout | 


gratitude and record. The sixth 
anniversary of this meeting was 
heldinthe North Dutch Church, 
Fulton street, on Wednesday, 
Sept. 23. Every part of the 
age edifice was filled, and 
the exercises were of a deep- 
ly interesting character. The 
meeting was opened with sing- 
ing, prayer, and the reading of 
a portion of Scripture, after 


which Rev. Dr. Tyng, who pre- 
sided, made some appropriate 
introductory remarks. In the 
midst of that wonderful out- 
pouring of the Spirit of grace 
and supplication throughout our 
and, six years ago, he turned 
the hearts of a few of his saints 
to meet together at the noon 
hour, and from that time to the 
present he had blessed them 
with abounding tokens of his 
presence, not only answering 
prayer in blessings upon our 
own land, but in pouring out his 
Spirit in other lands. They 
would be the most unfaithful of 
all people if they doubted or 
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denied the glorious presence of 
the Son of God as that remark- 
able meeting had manifested it 
day by day. Who could count 
the blessings that had fallen 
upon God’s chosen? who could 
tell the hearts that he had com- 
forted and strengthened? who 
could count the spirits from 
whose eyes he had wiped the 
tear? who could number the 
distressed ones he had lifted up 
from the dust, and set them up- 
on the rock? who would be able 
to tell the plans of his grace as 
angels rejoiced over sinners 
turning to God, and the Church 
of God had felt the blessedness 
of his divine appearing, making 
them grow as the vine, and cast 
forth their roots as Lebanon? 
The Fulton street prayer-meet- 
ing was a living token of the 
everlasting fidelity of the re- 
deeming plan. No one touched 
those sacred precincts without 
going back saying: “ What hath 
God wrought ?” 
ADDRESS OF REV. DR. RICE. 

We live, said Dr. R., in a day 
of great things. One of those 
strange things was the Fulton 
street prayer-meeting. He did 
not believe that there has ever 
been just such a meeting upon 
the face of the earth—a prayer- 
meeting kept up with constant 
interest for six years, in the 
midst of war, and its anniver- 
sary attended with such a crowd, 
showing not only by their pres- 
ence, but by the very expression 
of the countenance, the dee 
and heartfelt interest there is 
in it, thus giving a pledge that 
it shall celebrate another and 
anotheranniversary. Whatever 
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may be dark (and there was 
much that was dark in the land) 
in the Church and in the world, 
still there must be light when 
such a meeting could be sus- 
tained. The tide of religious 
feeling was so strong six years 
ago that it swept over the en- 
tire land, and in the West the 
largest hall in one of the large 
cities was scarcely sufficient to 
hold the crowds that came; but 
now the interest had abated. 
He hoped that the time was not 
distant when the Spirit of God 
would be poured out, and union 
prayer-meetings would be again 
established throughout the coun- 
try. The country needed no- 
thing so much as a fresh bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost. 
ADDRESS OF DR. CUYLER. 

The remarks of Dr. Cuyler 
hada local and practical aslo 
tion to the conlition of things in 
the city of New York. He said 
this anniversary commenced at 
the opening of another year of 
Christian labor. The pastors 
of our city churches, and the 
tens of thousands of working 
Christians, had been out for a 
few months on their furlough, 
but now they were mustering 
back again into service for a 
new spiritual campaign. On 
their return they saw two new 
sights—one was the beautiful 
parks of our city being made 
the place of occupation of sol- 
diers sent here for the purpose 
of keeping “the dangerous class” 
from making a disturbance, and 
the other spectacle was the 
charred remains of fires kindled 
b 


incendiary torches of New 
ork’s “ dangerous classes.” Of 
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the civil bearing of that matter 
he had nothing to say, but he 
asked the Christians of New 
York if God ever sent a more 
thrilling and tremendous ser- 
mon for city christianization, 
and earnest, prayerful, evangel- 
ical work, than was found in 
those two astounding events. 
There was no “dangerous class ” 
here except they were dark and 
depraved, and the “dangerous 
class ” in New York were made 
so by the want of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Danger was the 
other side of the equation of 
depravity. It was the work, 
the privilege, and the duty of 
Christians, as they came back 
for a new year of labor, to de- 
termine that they will be one 
before God in an earnest effort 
to evangelize this city, to save 
its souls from destruction, and 
to glorify the Lord our Saviour. 


New York was one great home, 
with a hundred thousand rooms 


init. Some personsinthe Fifth 
avenue may be living in the 

arlors, and some in the Five 

oints and the Hook may be 
living in the cellar ; some were 
working for their living in the 
kitchen, and some were toiling 
in the workshop ; some were up 
in the dark and unvisited attics, 
and some were down in the coal- 
hole ; but they were all in one 
house,and one family occupied it. 
If they would save the city, 
there was much to be done. On 
looking over that vast assem- 
blage, he asked if there was no- 
body come back to the city de- 
termined to work as he never 
worked before. Were there no 
Isabella Grahams in the galle- 
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ries? no Harlan Pages in the 
pews ? had they not purses that 
the war had made longer, so as 
to shame every donation they 
ever made? was there none in 
that assembly who would start 
another Sunday-school class? 
He exhorted them to determine 
in that blessed house of prayer, 
at the foot of that altar of devo- 
tion, to do as Jacob did—to give 
the heart, the voice, the purse, 
the prayer, the blessed toil, for 
some of those dark, dangerous, 
degraded, dying ones, who lived 
only in another room of the 
great one hundred roomed house 
of New York, Then, when 
they met at the next anniver- 
sary, they would have a blessed 
offer of thanksgiving to present 
to the Master. 
DR. ANDERSON’S ADDRESS. 

Dr. Anderson said that prayer 
was mightiest when the man 
was weakest; when we could 
send a cry to God from an 
empty heart; when we found 
neither reliance upon ourselves 
nor on the arm of flesh, but 
from a sense of abandonment 


‘we could pour one earnest plea 


into the ear of Christ. His 
(the speaker’s) heart had been 
moved as he heard the calls for 
consecration, and as he felt the 
absence of those peculiar influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit that 
were so largely enjoyed in 1857, 
58, and 59. He elt like offer- 
ing earnest prayer to God in 
behalf, not only of our own city, 
but of our own land. When 
they looked over the vast 
amount of wickedness in the 
city, and when they saw the 
little that seemed to be effected, 
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God was binding Christians to 
the horns of the altar. Was 
he not teaching us that our 
power was entirely impotent? 
and was he not saying to every 
one who has an interest at the 
throne of grace: “My child, 
your weakness prompts your 
prayer; won’t you go into your 
closet ?” In conclusion, Dr. An- 
derson urged the congregation 
to win the appellation of Israel, 
who was a prince with God, 
wrestled and prevailed. 

After prayer by Rev. Dr. 
Marsh, and singing the hymn, 

‘* All hail the power of Jesus’ name,”’ 
The Rev. Dr. Porter, the able 
editor of the CuristTIaANn INTEL- 
LIGENCER, addressed the meet- 
ing He said the angel of the 
covenant in early times mani- 
fested himself to the chosen, 
but in the fullness of time Jesus 
Christ, the “ brightness of the 
Father’s glory, and the express 
image of his person,” was found 
in fashion as a man, that he 
might manifest God unto us and 
raise us up into fellowship with 
the divine. And when Jesus 
entered into the vail, and sprink- 
led the mercy-seat with his own 
blood previous to his ascent, he 
promised the Holy Spirit to be 
poured out, and in fulfillment of 
that promise on the day of Pen- 
tecost three thousand were con- 
verted; but that was only the 
beginning of this spiritual dis- 
pensation. It was right for the 
Church to anticipate that in 
growing years and in enlarged 
experience there should be 
faller exhibitions of the power 
of prayer, and he was sure that 
that there was no exaggeration 
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in mr that the triumphs of 
grace, the trophies of redeem- 
ing love connected with the 
Fulton street prayer-meeting, 
would far exceed those of the 
first day of Pentecost. When 
this meeting was organized, it 
was established with a simple 
evangelical purpose. In 1857, 
when the brethren came togeth- 
er, they mei not with any secta- 
rian, denominational, or personal 
aims, but they assembled re- 
membering that Jesus Christ 
had said: “ Father, I pray that 
they all may be one, that the 
world may believe that thou 
hast sent me.” There was a 
Christian unity characterizing 
the Fulton street meeting that 
had never been disturbed.— 
When he looked over the audi- 
ence who had an interest in the 
meeting, and remembered the 
tens of thousands throughout 
the country who had been bene- 
fitted by this instrumentality, 
he felt a constant tide of thanks- 
giving was going up to God, 
which only anticipated the jo 

and praise that would be iit 
and uttered in the upper sanc- 
tuary when those who had been 
saved in answer to prayer 
would meet upon the mount 
of God. In answer to prayer 
offered in the Fulton street 
daily meeting, children had 
been given tomothers, husbands 
to wives, and what to some 


would appear miraculous, re- 
quests for persons at a distance 
in different localities had been 


answered. No cunning ma- 
chinery had been used to draw 
men to the sacred convocation 
day by day, and although the 
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meeting was under the special 
guardianship of the corporation 
of the church founded by the 
early settlers of this island, 
there has not been a narrow, 
sectarian thought in the bosom 
of the men who had charge of 
the meeting. When they came 
up to heaven to celebrate the 
anniversary of the redeeming 
love of Christ, there would then 
be the fulfilment of the prom- 
ise — they who are one in 
Christ shall be one with him in 
glory. 


REV. DR. NEWMAN’S ADDRESS. 


After touching on the great 
historic of the church in the 
day of Petecost, and in the days 
of Constantine, Luther, Calvin, 
John Westley and Jonathan Ed- 
wards who rose up to preach 
the great truth of personal holi- 
ness, and to spread Christian 
holiness over these lands, on 
that anniversary occasion they 
should ask themselves, “ what 
were the great truths evolved 
six years ago, and had they 
reaped the full advantages of 
that gracious revival?” The 
truth was demonstrated in 1857, 
that the gospel could reach all 
classes, and that their salvation 
was practicable. As memory 
went back and recalled .that 
halcyon hour when soldiers, 
merchants, and laborers, when 
men, women, and children in 
the morning, and especially at 
the noon-day hour, leaving their 
avocations, their domestic du- 
ties, and their schools, flocked 
to the house of God, a beautiful 
type was furnished of what the 
church was to be when the mil- 


lenial glory would dawn upon 
us. They ought to feel that the 
divine Jesus was sufficient to do 
his great work, and that the 
ges el has within itself an un- 

rlying power, a divine energy 
toreach the massesof the people, 
be they moral or immoral, ex- 
alted or base, learned or igno- 
rant. In the revival of 1857 
this truth was also demonstrated, 
that the laymen of the Church 
were not only the legitimate 
co-operators of the minister, but 
the co-operators of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The history of 
the Christian Church showed, 
in all seasons of declension, min- 
isterial usurpation and isolation, 
and lay inactivity and seclusion. 
Ministers could not save the 
world. They were the medium 
of the truth, but it was by the 
united effort of lay men and 
women of all classes that the 
world was to be converted. In 
that hour many talents were 
exhumed ; men of princely in- 
tellect, of education, of personal 
influence, and of affluence in so- 
ciety—men who had occupied 


‘positions in the Church, but 


whose voice had never been 
heard in public—came forth, 
and they were surprised at the 
amount of talent and piety in 
the laity of the Church. -He 
trusted that they would remem- 
ber these great truths and carry 
them out in practical life, so that 
in the years to come, standing 
fast in the faith, firm in the 
truth, and working efficiently in 
this great cause, they might see 
again thousands of people crowd- 
ing to the portals of the Church 
of our Divine Lord. 
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ADDRESS OF GEORGE H, STEWART, ESQ. 
He said he came to bring to 
the brethren of the Fulton 
street meeting the tribute of 
thanksgiving andof praise of the 
Philadelphia noon-day praye® 
meetings, who, in the provi- 
dence of God, intended in a 
few days to celebrate the anni- 
versary of their six years of 
united, fervent, earnest prayer 
to God for his blessing to de- 
scend upon the 
Christ, and upon a lost and 
ruined world. All the noon 
meetings had not been sus- 
ended, for in the city to which 
r. Rice referred he not long 
since attended one of the best 
daily prayer-meetings held in 
our whole country. As the 
rovidenées of God were being 
, wee in the struggle now 
going on in our country for the 
maintenance of the best Gov- 
ernment that God had ever 
given to man, he understood the 
history of the Fulton street 
meeting as he never did before ; 
he could understand why it was 
that that little band were led 
by God’s Spirit to commence in 
the adjoining building a meeting 
for prayér; he could under- 
“ak the divine message of the 
sainted son of the President 
(Dr. Tyng) to stand up for 
Jesus ; but it was when he went 
down into the great armies of 
our country, who were standing 
up senutalls for the “Old Flag,” 
that he understood the history 
of the daily prayer-meetings. 
Ministers were complaining of 
the absence of God’s Spirit 
from the sanctuary, but blessed 
be God, he heard no such com- 
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plaint come up from the hosts 
who were gathered in battle 
array in defence of our coun- 
try. A returned delegate sent 
out by the Christian Commis- 
sion said that he never met men 
so near the cross of Christ as 
the soldiers who were fighting 
the battles of our country. This 
was a a meeting in the em- 

orium of the West, at the mid- 

ay hour, but he could take 


Church of them to a meeting, held three 


times each day, larger than it, 
all composed of men wearin 
the uniform of the Unite 
States soldier. The average 
attendance was from one to two 
thousand immortal souls, anx- 
ious to seek Jesus, and to speak 
a word for their blessed Master. 
The Church of Christ in Amer- 
ica should wake up to the im- 
portant fact that God by his 
wonderful providence has open- 
ed up to her the greatest mis- 
sionary field that ever was pre- 
sented to any Church. It was 
not in far-off India or China, 
but it was composed of sons, 
brothers, fathers, and husbands 
who were -risking life that we 
might continue to enjoy the 
blessed privileges we possess. 

Last evening he received a let- 
ter from the wife of a major-gen- 
eral in Gen. Rosecrans’ army, 
transmitting fifty dollars to aid 
in spreading the gospel of 
Christ, as a testimonial of what 
he owed for the labors put forth 
which, under God, resulted in 
the conversion of that gallant 
general, who was leading one of 
the corps against the combined 
hosts that were trying to over- 
throw our Government. 





